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ARE NOT particularly litigious ont 
te from 


yet there has developed a remarkably large 

case law pertaining to honey bees. This is separa 
the statutes regarding apiaries that one can find codified 
in many of the states. It is, instead, the substantive law 
derived from a long series of judicial decisions. Legal 
purists go so far as to maintain that such case law is the 
only real authority since the interpretation of a statute is 
rendered only through a judicial decision. However this 
may be, in reviewing the reported Anglo-American cases 
on it is evident that the issues have changed over the 
years, and thereby reflect the social and economic evolu- 
tion of the western world. Controversies which drove the 
litigants into court a century or more ago would seldom, 
if ever, arise in our modern life. Similarly, many disputes 
which reach the courts today would have been meaningless 
to our ancestors. The early cases have an especially rural 
flavor, and the ownership of a bee tree or the title to a 
swarm of bees would be hotly and bitterly contested in the 
courts. One judge has said that, “We moderns may wonder 
at the completeness of the law of bees, and at the atten- 
tion and time that has been expended upon what we re- 

rd as a trivial subject. Nothing is trivial that involves 

uman rights. Besides, it may be remembered that, in 
the days of those whom we term the ancients, the bee 
occupied a much more important place in the economy of 
the state than it does now. In Greece, in Egypt, in Judea, 
and to somewhat less extent in the Roman provinces, 
honey was a most important article of commerce.” 


In the 17th century the courts decided that bees were 
subject to the tithe or tenth-part tax,‘ but that the owner 
could pay it in honey and wax rather than in bees.’ In 
later cases beekeepers appear as defendants in suits which 
seek to determine liability for bee stings and, particularly 
frequent, to recover damages for the loss of horses and 
mules alleged to have been killed by bees.?: %: 25. 3, 33, 38, 47 
In modern times there suddenly appears a rash of cases 
that are the result of the growth of the crop-dusting in- 
dustry and the peculiar problems that arise from the use of 
aircraft to apply insecticides.": ™. 2°. @ Here the bee- 
keepers are the complainants, seeking remedies for dam- 
ages. Some of the recent cases also mirror the tremendous 
urban expansion of the mid-twentieth century and the 
inevitable conflicts of interests that occur when a city with 
its zoning ordinances begins to encroach on a formerly 
rural scene. At this point we find the police Loup of the 
state arranged against the beekeeper,’: * and in one Los 
Angeles case!’ the beekeeper, who sought to oppose the 
ruling of the city council, was taken into custody and un- 
successfully sought release on a writ of corpus even 
though the merits were argued stubbornly through the 
courts, including the Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia.** Beekeepers have challenged, somewhat feebly and 
ineffectually, the constitutionality of various state laws 
concerning apiaries. Their arguments have been based 
either on a deprivation of property without due process of 
law'* or on a placing of a burden on interstate commerce.” 
Finally, there are a number of cases involving bees that do 
not readily fit into any of the above categories and yet are 
worthy of mention as miscellany. Entomologists 
altho they may be saddened, will not be surp’ to 
learn that in many insect cases that reach the courts the 
judge can not resist ponderous attempts at judicial humor.* 

“Thou hast stolen our bees...and thou art a thief.” :— 
These words brought up the pivotal question of larceny 
in a case heard in England in 1661, and there are many 


1 Each of the superscript numerals used in the text refers to the ap- 
propriate case in the Table of Cases. 


similar cases on record where the right to the possession 
of a swarm of bees has been hotly contested. The difficulty 
hopes with the long-held concept that no individual has 
title to wild animals until he has reduced them to posses- 
sion. In a sense the state holds the title to unsubjugated 
wild animals in trust for the people, although an individual 
may take private ion and ownership of them 
(Blanchard, 1955). The antiquity of this concept is re- 
viewed by Pufendorf (1688) who not only cites the early 
customs of the Jews but quotes the later practical agree- 
ment of the Roman Jurisconsults as reported in the 
Commentaries of Gaius (circa 160 A.D.): “Wild animals, 
birds and fish, that is to say all the creatures which the 
land, the sea, and the sky produce, as soon as they are 
caught by anyone become at once the property of their 
captor; for natural reason admits the title of the first 
occupant to that which previously had no owner.” 


Where two persons have an equal right to take certain 
bees into possession, they become the property of the one 
who first reduces them to possession." However, the de- 
termination of what constitutes “reducing them to pos- 
session” can be very difficult.' 

Even when the wild bees have clearly been reduced to 

ion there still may not be ownership if their captor 
is a trespasser upon the land where the bees were found.**: 
Cases have held that the finding of bees in a tree standing 
on another man’s land gives the finder no right to the bees 
for the only property in them is ratione soli by the owner 
of the land. %* Similarly a land owner is the owner 
ratione soli of honey made by bees in a tree on his land, 
and no property may be claimed by another by reason of 
seeing the bees hive in the tree or finding the honey.': '® 


Yet this property right of the landowner in the products 
of wild bees on his land is surprisingly qualified and of a 
precarious nature. As recently as 20 years ago in New York 
a court held that the taking of honey produced in a tree on 
another’s property by wild bees which had never been 
reduced to ion did not constitute larceny.*: ** Even 
though the defendants had pleaded guilty to petit larceny 
before the justice, the court said they had pleaded guilty 
to an act which is not a crime and therefore the court re- 
versed the convictions, discharged the defendants, and 
remanded the fines. This court reached backward 127 
a precedent, to a Pennsylvania case decided 
in 1811. 

This Pennsylvania case’ was an action of slander. 
The defendant had confined wild bees in a skep in the top 
of a tree in which they had swarmed, and when they were 
afterward taken by the plaintiff the defendant felt he was 
justified in calling the plaintiff ‘‘a damned thief.” How- 
ever, the court held the justification was not good because 
the taking of such bees would not constitute larceny. One 
judge said, “The taking of wild bees has been considered 

y the people of the country as a species of hunting. Bees 
are of a wild nature; and without deciding whet the law 
might be if they were removed from the tree and secured 
in a hive, | am of the opinion that while they remain in the 
tree, they are not the subject of a felony. This wild nature 
remains unchanged, nor are they completely, and for any 
valuable purpose, reduced to ion.”’ Another judge 
in the same case made the following statement regarding 
the larceny of bees and honey; “The question then will be 
whether the taking honey from a tree on the land of 
another, with an intention of concealment, will amount 
to a felony. This must depend on the honey being the 
property of the owner of the land. If the bees are his 
property, the honey is; for it is the manufacture of his 
1ive. It is the production of what may be called his flock. 
But this requires proof, in the first instance, that the bees 
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are his property. The treeing on his land may form some 
presumption of it; but this is not sufficient in a criminal 
case; when it is notorious in natural history that there are 
wild bees, or bees ferae naturae, as in the learned phrase. 
Bees not reclaimed from their wild nature and domesti- 
cated, are not the subject of property, any more than wild 
fowl or beasts. It cannot necessarily be inferred, therefore, 
that the honey made in a tree on another’s land is made by 
the bees of the owner of the land.” 


It seems very clear then that when in the wild state, 
unreclaimed, and not reduced to property, bees are not the 
subject of larceny. In a Mississippi case* proof of a charge 
of stealing a bee tree did not support an action of slander, 
for the court held that larceny could not be committed of 
wild, unreclaimed bees such as would be imported by the 
word “bee tree”. The court said that the term “bee tree” 
relates to the wild, and not to the reclaimed, insect. The 
same court said that the term “tree” is applicable to 
standing timber only. In an earlier case'* it was also held 
that an action of slander could not be predicated on a 
charge that the plaintiff had stolen a bee tree, although the 
court in that case treated the charge as being a charge of 
stealing a tree rather than bees (39 A.L. R. 388). 

However, when bees are clearly in the possession of 
any person they are the subject of larceny.“ For, al 
though not fit for food themselves, their honey is, and for 
that reason they are deemed to be within the common law 
rule that animals ferae naturae, when reclaimed or con- 
fined, are the subject of larceny if fit for food.'* 

With the owner in prompt pursuit:—It was generally held 
as common law that the ownership in a wild animal ceased 
when the animal reverted to its wild state without inten- 
tion of returning to the premises of the owner. Since earl 
times an exception was made in the case of bees whic 
swarmed from their owner’s hives. Courts have held that 
his qualified ownership of the bees continues so long as he 
can pursue them and keep them in sight or so long as he 
can distinguish and identify them.*.“-** Plato is said 
(Pufendorf, 1688) to have ruled: “If any one, by decoying 
the bees, gets ion of another’s swarms and draws 
them to himself by making noises, he shall pay the dam- 
to compare this ancient Greek law 
ew York case* decided in 1916. A 
workman on a house saw a swarm of plaintiff's bees in the 
air and “pounded on tin and brought them down.” He gave 
the swarm to a friend that evening and the plaintiff 
c him with larceny. The court refused to entertain 
the c of larceny but acted as arbitrator to determine 
the ownership of the bees. The court made the case turn 
on the question of identity, and since the plaintiff or his 
employee kept the bees in sight until they alighted, his 
ownership had not been lost. 

In an English case*® of 1907 the beekeeper had seen his 
bees swarm and alight in his neighbor’s apple tree. The 
neighbor’s son shook the bees to the ground where, they 
remained in a cluster. When the beekeeper was permitted 
to go on his neighbor’s property to hive the bees they flew 
away. The beekeeper brought an action for loss of the 
swarm of bees and the court held: (1) The property in the 
bees remained in the plaintiff when they alighted on the 
neighbor’s tree for the plaintiff had not lost sight of them 
and could identify them; (2) The shaking of the bees from 
the tree was an illegal act, and if the bees had flown to the 
sky instead of clustering on the ground, defendant would 
have been liable for destroying the plaintiff’s chances of 
taking his bees; (3) In the present case the wrongful act of 
the defendant caused no appreciable damage to plaintiff 
and the action failed. 

In Scotland it has been held” that when bees swarm 
from a hive they remain the property of the owner so long 
as he is pursuing them where he is entitled to go. If they 
come upon ano Le person’s land, that n is entitled 
to prevent pursuit on his land, and if t are hived by 
that person, they become his property. This ruling was 
upheld in England in 1939 in a case* which said: “The 
owner of a swarm of bees has no legal right to follow the 
bees on another man’s land. When a swarm of bees settles 


.” It is interesti 
with the facts in a 
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on another person’s land, the former owner loses his righ‘ 
in them, which again become ferae naturae.” 
These two British cases are distinctly contrary to the 
i rule which follows the stream of law on bees 
since Greek and Roman times. American courts have held 
that a mere temporary escape of bees does not divest the 
title of the owner per industriam. They remain his oy 
A stranger can not acquire title if the owner promptly 
pursues or can identify them although they alight upon 
the land of another where the owner can not get them 
without becoming a trespasser himself.'*: ** 


Once title is established then all the ordinary rights in 
pow put attach. Bees are therefore the subject of bargain 
and sale, and an action will lie for the a the pur- 
chase price of bees sold.“ On the other hand, the purchaser 
can bring action on a breach of warranty if the sale has 
been fraudulent. In one case,“ which was an action on a 
promissory note given in part payment of the price for five 
colonies of bees, the maker of the note, as a counterclaim, 
set up damages for fraud in the sale of the bees. It appeared 
that the plaintiff had represented that the bees were all 
clean rod free from disease; that the five colonies pur- 
chased were placed near eight other colonies, and that 
disease destroyed them all. It was held that the defendant 
was entitled to recover for the loss resulting from the 
breach of warranty. There is a California case“ which 
held that an action would also lie for breach of a contract 
to care for bees. 


Bees are not rabbits:—While bees are not like rabbits nor 
pd can one say that they are not domestic animals? 

his can be a very important question. For example there 
is a zoning ordinance in Los Angeles (Los Angeles Munici- 
pal Code, section 12.08, subdivision A) which sets forth 
the only purposes for which lots in a certain residential 
zone may be used. Among these permitted uses are: “The 
raising of poultry, rabbits and chinchillas, and the keeping 
of domestic animals in conjunction with the residential use 
of a lot....In 1957 a keeper was prosecuted and 
convicted in Superior Court of violating this ordinance in 


spite of his argument that his bees qualified as domestic 
animals.* 


The court should not be criticized for interpreting 
“domestic animals” in the zoning ordinance as not includ- 
ing honey bees, for there has historically been a reluctance 
;- Ty the issue squarely, and there has been fence strad- 


but domesticated. And in a New York case® of over a 
century ago it was said that “if courts are to take judicial 
notice of the nature of thi so familiar to man as bees, 
which I suppose they wo be justified in doing, then 
I would observe that, however it may have been anciently, 
in modern days the has become almost as cntaghetely 
domesticated as the ox or the cow. Its habits and its in- 
stincts have been studied, and through the knowledge 
thus acquired it can be controlled and with 
nearly as much certainty as any of the domestic animals; 
and although it may be proper still to class it among those 
ferae naturae, it must nevertheless be as coming 
very near the dividing line’’. 

The California cases'®.**.* indicate a trend of the 
modern courts to uphold zoning ordinances which pro- 
hibit the keeping of bees within the city limits. For many 
years keepers have relied on a case’ which arose in 
Arkansas. The city of Arkadelphia in May 1887 adopted 
an ordinance which read: 


“Be it ordained by the Council of the City of Arka- 
delphia, that it shall be unlawful for any person or persons 
to own, keep, or raise bees in the City of Arkadelphia, the 
same having been declared a nuisance. 

“That any person or persons keeping or owning bees 
in the City of Arkadelphia are hereby notified to remove 


Pufendorf (1688) Pliny says: “Since they are neither 

domesticated nor wild”; yet others divide them into “wild 

or wood bees and quasi-domesticated bees.” In one Iowa 

case™ it was tes arte. out that bees, while generally classi- 

fied as ferae naturae are so useful and common as to be all 


the same from the corporate limits of Arkadelphia within 
30 days from the date thereof.”’ 


In June 1887 the defendant was given notice to remove 
his bees. This he did not do and he was arrested on Jan- 
uary 2, 1888 and fined day after day for ten successive 
days. He did not pay his fines, so was committed to jail 
by order of the mayor of Ar phia. The case eventually 
went to the Supreme Court of Arkansas which struck down 
the ordinance as being too broad. The court said: ‘Neither 
the keeping, owning, nor raising of bees is in itself a nui- 
sance. Bees may become a nuisance in a city, but whether 
they are so or not is a question to be judicially determined 
in each case. The ordinance under consideration undertakes 
to make each of the acts named a nuisance, without re- 
gard to the fact whether it is so or not, or whether bees in 
general have become a nuisance in the city. It is therefore 
too broad, and is invalid.” 


The California Supreme Court, on the other hand, says*® 
that whether beekeeping may be pursued at all within a 
city’s confines is a question for the city’s legislative body 
to determine, and the propriety of cen the use to be 
made of property in the interest of public health and 
welfare may not be questioned so long as the attempted 
regulation is not unreasonable or arbitrary. The ordinance 
under which the petitioner was convicted provides: “No 
person shall keep any bees in or upon any premises in this 
city. —s in this section shall be deemed or construed 
to hibit the keeping of bees in a hive or box located 
and kept within a school house for the purpose of study 
or observation, or to prohibit the keeping of bees within 
that certain territory annexed to this city on May 22, 1915, 
and known as the ‘San Fernando District’, and that cer- 
tain territory annexed to this city on June 14, 1916, and 
known as the ‘Westgate District’.” 

The ordinance was an outgrowth of a prohibition against 
the keeping of bees enacted by the Los Angeles city 
council in 1905. The 1905 statute expressly included the 
power to regulate or — the “keeping of bees’’ speci- 
fied as one of the subjects of police tion which in- 
cluded also gambling houses, bawdy houses, and “any 
and all obnoxious, offensive, immoral, indecent or dis- 
reputable places of business or practice.” 


The attitude of the California courts is clearly seen in 


the following opinion rendered by the District Court of 
Appeals'® whose decision was rmed by the Supreme 
Court of California.” 


“There is discrimination in the ordinance, as there 
must be in all ordinances of this type, but discrimination 
alone, unless it be wholly unreasonable, will not invalidate 
an ordinance. ... The tests of validity in such cases are: 
Does the ordinance bear a reasonable relation to the public 
health, morals, safety or general welfare; have the districts 
been created according to a fair and rational plan?’ The 
court on to admit the ordinance is not perfect, but in 
general weil patterned. ‘The business of keeping bees has 

mn excluded from nearly all of the city proper. Such ex- 
clusion is not unreasonable. City unaware of the 
inherent proclivity of bees to shaed 4 their own business, 
and not understanding that bees are by nature retaliatory 
rather than ngupente, become excited and apprehensive 
of unprovoked assault when bees appear, confusing their 
motives with those of the mosquitoes. annoy them. 
But more serious than mere annoyance is the fact that the 
not infrequent combination of a bee and an excited motorist 
in the same automobile presents a major traffic hazard. 
And because the business of bees keeps them on the wing 
most of the time, their hives must be removed quite a 
distance from the centers of population, if the city people 
are to have the protection which they are believed to 
require. This the ordinance attempts to accomplish. 
Petitioner’s property may be of a sufficient size to allow 
her lawfully to keep other creatures which are welcome in a 
rural community, but offensive to neighbors when harbored 
in the city. But this fact does not aid her case. ulation 
which would be adequate in the case of goats, rabbits or 
other animals which may be confined within property 


lines (non constat that the odors do not remain vagrant), 
might be wholly ineffective as applied to bees... .”’ Also 
the court said that “‘it is no objection to the legality of the 
result that the apiarists are to be found on one side of the 
street but not on the other.” 


For siz years of bee stings, ‘siz cents damages’ :—-In a New 
York case" of 1889, a large quantity pr, wll (140 hives) 
were kept on a small town lot next to plaintiff's lot and 
dwelling. An action was brought to enjoin a nuisance and 
for damages. The plaintiff that the defendant's 
bees interfered with the quiet and proper enjoyment 
and possession of his premises, “driving him, his servants, 
and guests, from his garden and grounds, and stinging 
them, interfering with the enjoyment of his home, and 
with his family while engaged in the performance of their 
domestic duties, soiling articles of clothing when exposed 
on his premises and making his dwelling and premises 
unfit for habitation, and moe constituting a nuisance to 

laintiff’s d of $1500.” Furthermore he alleged that 

e had notified the defendants of the injuries and re- 
——_ them to move the bees which they refused to do. 
The jury found that the bees did constitute a nuisance, but 
that the damages suffered by plaintiff for the period of six 
years amounted to six cents. 


The defendant tried to reverse the decision on appeal by 
arguing that the damages, ‘‘as indicated by the verdict, 
are trifling and that a lawful and useful business is inter- 
fered with.” The injunction was upheld as the court said 
it was a case calling for some permanent relief and “the 
bees can be removed, without material injury, to a locality 
where neighbors will not be affected.” 


In a 1953 case,” also in New York, a grand jury indict- 
ment was upheld which charged a beekeeper with the 
crime of maintaining a public nuisance. The court said 
“while defendant admittedly has a right lawfully to main- 
tain a colony of honey bees on his premises, he is never- 
theless charged with a duty of maintaining them in such a 
manner that they will not annoy, injure, or endanger the 
comfort, repose, health or por y of any considerable 
number of persons or to render a considerable number of 
persons insecure in the use of their property and that if he 
omits to do so, he is subject to an indictment for the crime 
of maintaining a public nuisance as defined in Section 1530 
of the Penal Code.” 


There have been attempts*: “—unsuccessful ones—to 
impose absolute liability on beekeepers for injuries in- 
flicted by bees. Here again we see discussions of whether 
bees are wild or domestic animals. One Mississippi case* 
states the general rule that “as bees are useful to a 
and are property of value, the ordinary rule as to wi d 
animals, imposing absolute liability for the injuries in- 
flicted by them, is not applicable to bees; but the rule of 
domestic animals, that is, that the owner must know of 
their vicious tendencies, (applies).” 

The authorities seem to agree that the basis for lia- 
bility for injuries done by bees is negligence on the part 
of the owner (see Campbell, C.P. 1924). While a person 
does not keep bees at his peril, he may not keep them 
negligently,*° that is, in quantities or loca- 
tions, * in disregard of known vicious conduct on their 
see ® or in a way that creates a nuisance through inter- 
erence with the fair enjoyment by others of their rights” 
(Blanchard, 1955). An analysis of this was also made by 

udge Leslie Burr (see Root, 1947). 
The case of the trespassing bees:—The advent of the crop- 
dusting industry with its use of aircraft to apply insecti- 
cides created important problems for beekeepers. A 
specific account of the extent of the damage to beekeepers 
of Yolo County, California and the intensity of the re- 
sulting conflict between crop-dusting tomato growers and 
beekeepers is given by Whitcombe (1955). In viewing the 
problem objectively it has been conceded by the courts” 
that, in itself, dusting of crops to kill pests is a necessary 
and lawful operation which the farmer may perform either 
himself or through his servants or may have performed by 
an independent contractor.” In fact the statutes may in 
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certain circumstances require the farmer to treat for pests 
(see California Agricultural Code, sections 135, 136). 
However, such preventative measures cannot be used with 
absolute impunity, and the owner of premises may be 
liable to damages for spreading poisonous dusts and 
sprays negligently..:*-”-%- Furthermore, the owner 
cannot escape liability for damages if the crop duster whom 
he hires is negligent.”: @ This is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that an employer is not liable for the igence 
of an independent contractor. The exception is b here 
on the fact that the spreading of poisonous insecticide is 
considered by the courts to be inherently dangerous. 


If the beekeeper seeks to recover for losses sustained be- 
cause of crop dusting he must prove + -y~™ on the 
part of the farmer or his employee or the independent 
contractor. On the other hand, contributory negligence 
on the part of the beekeeper may be pleaded as a <n 
for in one California case where the beekeeper did not take 
measures to protect his bees he was not permitted to 
recover for their loss because of his contributory 
negligence.™ 

In several of the crop-dusting cases the question of 
whether the bees were tres rs on the dusted fields has 
been raised.”;*.% Here the argument of the defendant 
has been that if the bees were trespassers on his lend 
then he was under no duty to protect them, and so long as 
he had not distributed the poison wantonly, maliciously, or 
with deliberate intent to injure or destroy the bees he was 
not liable for damages. Perhaps the first time that bees 
were called trespassers was in 1904 when an action of 
trespass quare clausum fregit was brought unsuccessfully 
by a complainant who alleged that the bees “broke and 
entered into the said close where the mules were standing 
and did attack, sting, and bite the said two mules.’’* In 
the latest and clearest case“ where the trespassing bee 
theory is entered the court said “there was no duty on the 
defendants or owners of the land to protect plaintiff's 
trespassing bees from the dangers of said poisonous com- 
yund.” Further on the same court says, “An owner is not 
iable for death to trespassing animals from poison on his 
premises where the poison was intended for another pur- 
»se, and he was not guilty of gross or wanton negligence. 
/e are of the opinion the same rule applies to trespassing 
bees.”"™ 


The tres ing bee theory has been criticized (Anony- 
mous, 1953) as follows: “In Jeanes v. Holtz a California 
district court of appeal held that a beekeeper may not 
recover for losses occasioned when his bees contacted 
poisonous dust on defendant’s and neighboring fields. Some 
mention of ‘trespassing bees’ appears, but such reasoning 
is questionable. Certainly one could not sue the beekeeper 
for tres . If superficially related legal categories must 
be applied to this new problem, the rules on ‘business 
guests’ would seem more a plicable in light of the value 
of bees in pollinating crops. : 

A beekeeper was allowed to recover for losses suffered by 
his bees when they worked adjacent land that had been 
sprayed with chlordane by a ground rig. The spraying 
was done by the beekeeper’s landlord who had not given 
notice of the intention to spray the adjacent land. The 
case really hinges on negligence in a rather special landlord- 
tenant situation. The matter of trespassing bees was not 
brought up in this particular case.‘ 


In regard to the measure of damages, one court in a cro 
dusting case@ pointed out that it was not the value of the 
individual bees that had been killed but it was the amount 
of damage done to the colony. The court reasoned that the 
colony was a sort of superorganism as follows: ‘“‘The colony 
is a unit. The worker bees, the drones, and a queen together 
are valuable, but separate them and they are valueless. 
So a colony or hive must be thought of and treated as a 
unit, just as a cow or sheep is thought of and treated as a 
unit. Ag the owner may recover damages for the breaking 
of his cow’s or sheep’s leg, 80 may the beekeeper recover 
damages to his colony or hive caused by the killing or 
weakening of his bees. The killing or destroying of a few 


bees of a hive or the major portion thereof is an injury to 
the colony. Damages would be to the colony and not for 
the value of the bees as separate entities.”’ It is interesting 
that the same court would not allow damages by reason 
of loss of increase on the grounds that such a claim was too 
speculative and uncertain. “What colony or how many 
would have doubled and swarmed in the following spring, 
is too much of a guess to be the basis of a claim for 
damages.” 

As a practical matter settlements for damages for in- 
juries to bee colonies from the application of insecticides 
are frequently made out of court because of the difficulty 
of proving that poisons were applied by certain individuals 
and not caused by drifting poisons from other fields. The 
settlements are generally predicated on negligence in ap- 
plying the poisons, lack of notification of beekeepers whose 
property might be Pr ae: and on visible damage to the 
colonies which would reduce or prevent the beekeeper, or 
grower, from using the bees for profit. In determining the 
amount of damage the value of the bees is generally con- 
sidered for pollinating purposes, loss of seed or fruit crop 
from lack and the loss in honey based on the 
production of uninjured colonies. The fact that in some 
situations the beekeeper may be forced to bring in more 
colonies to complete Bis pollination contract may also be 
considered in the final settlement. 

From the foregoing it appears probable that the courts 
have not yet heard their last case on bees. It is impossible 
to predict what aspect will be emphasized in future cases. 
It 1s, however, likely that beekeepers will urge a revision 
of the present statutes regarding the burning of hives 
infected with foul brood. Since the hives can be cured by 
treating with certain antibiotics the present codes requir- 
ing destruction of the hives have been criticized as “‘medi- 
eval anti-bee laws.” 
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By G. C. Decker 


fp AMERICAN PEOPLE enjoy the most abundant and 
varied diet of any nation in history, thanks to modern 
technology. At the same time the Food Protection Com- 
mittee a the National Research Council warns that 
“Maintenance of the present nutritional status of the 
American public is contingent upon the continued pro- 
duction of an adequate food supply. Plant and animal 
pests rank among the foremost causes of food destruction, 
food deterioration, and food contamination. Hence, the 
necessity of protecting growing crops and ane from 
serious attack by insects, plant , and other pests is 
uite obvious to all concerned” (Safe Use of Chemical 

dditives in Foods, N. R. C. (1952)). Such warnings not- 
withstanding, the American public seems prone to take 
our bountiful and varied food supply for granted, totally 
oblivious of the fact that man is e in a never-ending 
conflict with insects for every crop he grows. 


When man appeared on the scene, he found insects in 
full possession of this planet. They "had made their ap- 
pearance ages earlier and had developed to a point of 
dominance in the animal kingdom through the exacting 
processes of evolution. Admirably adapted to meet the 
conditions imposed by their respective ecological habitats, 
insects were extremely well prepared for a battle of the 
survival of the fittest, whereas man, rly adapted as he 
was, found it necessary to rely upon bis fa ar from infallible 
intellect not only to establish a defense against his enemies, 
but also, in many cases, to modify the environment in 
which he found himself so as to make his very survival 
possible (Agr. Chem. 9, 37 (1954)). 


a ! Reprinted from Nutrition Reviews, Vol. 16, No. 10, October, 


State Natural History Survey and Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, Urbana 


Insects, in the course of their evolution, acquired an 
enviable degree of fitness that permitted at least some 
representatives to survive, if not, indeed, thrive, in almost 
every earthly environment. Furthermore, their tremendous 
reproductive potential and rapid rate of development 
enables insects to make adjustments to changes in their 
environment in relatively short periods of time. Thus we 
find that insects, temporarily controlled by the forces of 
nature or by some recommended pragtice, may almost 
overnight appear in destructive numbers. Sometimes a 
change of ha it is involved; sometimes it is a switch of host 
preference, resistance to some insecticide, or the accept- 
ance of some previously resistant variety or crop. 


Only a few of our insect problems are actually new, and 
most of these result from the inadvertent importation of 
foreign species. Nearly 100 years ago the ravages of chinch 
bugs, grasshoppers, armyworms, potato beetles, and a host 
of other pests native to the midwestern states caused 
many farmers to sacrifice, or in some cases abandon, their 
farms in favor of some less hazardous and more profitable 
occupation. This condition resulted in the appointment of 
B. D. Walsh as State Entomologist in lllinois in 1867, and 
the appointment of C. V. Riley to a similar position in 
Missouri in 1868. The fact that these appointments were 
independent of, but almost simultaneous with, the creation 
of the land-grant colleges clearly indicates the significance 
farmers, agricultural leaders, and legislators attached to 
insect control problems (J. Agr. Food Chem. 6, 98 (1958)). 


To bring this problem up to date, let us recall that fruits 
and vegetables constitute about one third of the human 
diet, and that they contribute over 60 per cent of the 
vitamin A, 90 per cent of the ascorbic acid, and substantial 
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amounts of other dietary essentials (U.S.D.A. Mise. Pub. 
550 (1944)). At the same time, every orchardist and every 

dener knows full well that successful commercial pro- 
duction of fruits and ——— would be impossible 
without the use of chemical sprays and other measures 
jy) —. insects and plant diseases (N. R. C. Pub. 
470 (1956)). 


These observations include the lowly Irish potato, which 
has not been produced without the use of insecticides since 
1870. Entomologists reasonably satisfactory 
control measures for most of the insects attacking potatoes, 
but when DDT became available for use in 1945, it largely 
replaced more complicated mixtures of less effective ma- 
terials. Soon reports from various sources indicated 
panenees increases in the yield of potatoes and within 

ve years national per-acre potato yields rose to 160 per 
cent of the five-year pre-DDT average. 

A study of USDA statistics (USDA Agr. Statistics 
(1952)) reveals similar increases for + menor of other 
crops on which DDT and other more recently developed 
materials were used extensively: Cauliflower 120 per cent, 
onions 140 per cent, celery 140 per cent, sweet corn 160 
per cent, and beet seed 180 per cent. Even milk production 
per animal jumped 15 per cent, and although this was 
viewed with considerable skepticism at the time, recent 
studies on the value of livestock sprays strongly indicate 
much - the gain might well be attributed to better insect 
control. 


In nature insect control is largely biological and ecologi- 
cal. Most pests, whether they be weeds, plant diseases, 
insects, or even rodents, have tremendous reproductive 
powers, but for each species nature has arrayed against it a 
variety of dynamic forces which tend to inhibit or nullify 
these fantastic reproductive powers. Thus, we have a sort 
of natural balance wherein natural forces tend to keep 
plant and animal populations in a state of near equilib- 
rium. Since nature does such an excellent job in establishing 
limitations on species, it would seem logical that man 
should thoroughly study nature, and then attempt to 
emulate it. This he can do, and has done succniiaie in 
many instances. 


Basically, 11 organisms, plant or animal, require an 
adequate food supply, protection from their enemies or 
from intolerable competition, and the adequate fulfillment 
of their other ecological requirements. Unfortunately, 
agriculture had inadvertently created some of its most 
important insect problems through modern farm manage 
ment practices, which provide an abundant food naehy 
and other environmental conditions highly favorable to 
many species of insects and other pests. 


In considering insect control from the long-term point 
of view, pest population management is, or should be, our 
ultimate objective, and to this end biological and ecological 
studies should dominate our research programs. In general, 
biological and ecological control measures, when developed 
and properly applied, have a long-lasting, and in some 
cases, perhaps, a permanent effect, on pest populations. 
Thus, they are not only practical but also exceedingly 
economical and sound. While a pony regard 
the development of appropriate biological and ecological 
control measures as fundamentally sound, at the same 
time they recognize that attainment of the ultimate goal, 
population management, would require the adoption of 
approved practices by most, if not all, residents in a com- 
munity or area, be it large or small. Universal adoption of 
such practices on a voluntary basis is always difficult and 
frequent! —— to attain. Thus, we often find that 

»tentially valuable ecological control measures are inef- 
ective and impractical because they cannot attract or 
demand universal acceptance. 


Then, too, there are many pests for which no suitable 
biological or ecological control measures have been de- 
veloped, and for the time being, at least, pesticides con- 
stitute our only defense weapon. Furthermore, we must 
acknowledge that the chance or experimental application 
of pesticides on a variety of crops has revealed important 


pest losses previously unknown or grossly underestimated. 
At any rate, the use of insecticides is the only established 
protective practice available for combatting the majority 
of our injurious insect species and, like matrimony, it is 
here to stay. 

Much progress has been made, but with current insect 
losses in the agricultural field alone estimated to be in 
excess of $4,000,000,000 annually, there is obviously much 
room for improvement. It would appear safe to estimate 
that insect damage to crops and animals can be reduced 
by 50 per cent, which would be equivalent to increasing 
agricultural production by about $2,000,000,000. annually. 
Then, too, there is a very great possibility that crop losses 
attributable to insects may be grossly underestimated. 

To obtain a vague idea of the possible extent of un - 
nized insect damage, one need only consider the itude 
of insect populations. It has been stated without refutation 
that the total mass of protoplasm produced by insects 
each year exceeds that produced by all other terrestrial 
animal life put together. If we recall that much of this 
entomological protoplasm represents lost plant and ani- 
mal production that 7 have been more profitably 
converted into products for human consumption, we can 
arrive at only one conclusion: insect losses are of enormous 
proportions. 

A considerable portion of the American public has be- 
come concerned with the possible public health hazard 
problems that might be associated with the use of insecti- 
cides and pesticides in general. Despite the assurances of 
the U. 8S. Department of iculture, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the U. 8S. Public Health Service, and the 
National Research Council that these hazards are poten- 
tial, not real, and that there is no cause for alarm, there are 
individuals who insist that the use of pesticides is wholly 
unjustifiable. 

Some contend they would rather eat a scabby apple, a 
wormy peach, or a scalecovered orange than any fruit 
that had heen treated with a pesticide. Such a choice might 
conceivably be available a few days each year to the 
suburbanite with a fruit tree in the back yard, but, as 
previously noted, fruits and vegetables cannot be com- 
merically produced without the use of pesticides. 

Some enthusiasts contend that plant diseases and _in- 
sects could be controlled without the use of chemicals if 
soils were improved by the addition of organic matter, 
but they ignore, or seem unaware of the fact that diseases 
and insects were destroying plants long before man began 
cultivating crops and destroyi il organic matter (Use of 
Chemical Additives in F. NRC. (1951)). A few ill- 
advised critics go so far as to say that all use of chemicals 
is wrong and that we should let nature take its coursc. 
The American Indian followed such a course for centuries, 
and found that under this policy the North American 
continent supported a population of about 1,000,000 souls. 
We now have a population in excess of 170,000,000 in the 
United States alone. 

There seems to be little question but that insects will 
continue to demand tribute of enormous proportions. As 
highly versatile living organisms, insects are constantly 
changing to meet each variation in the environment 
whether it be biological, physical, or chemical. Therefore, 
if we are to hold our own in this continuing battle, re- 
search must continue undiminished; if we are to make 
progress, research must be expanded. 


POSITIONS OPEN—POSITIONS WANTED 

Associate Professor, entomology and pron . Desires 

academic change. U. 8. Citizen, 40, Ph.D., C.A.P.&E., 15 
years experience, numerous publications. Box 9. 

Assistant Professor, zoology and entomology. Desires 
academic change. Ph.D., 37, publications in fly physiology, 
medical entomology and mite systematics. Box 11. 

Teacher of Entomology. Desires position in research, ex- 
tension or teaching. M.Sc., 27. Box 12. 
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imposed is derived from the emblem of the Tenth International Congress 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


REGISTRATION Desk, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Fourth 
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November 30, 8:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. The desk will be open 
December 1, 2, and 3 for the convenience of those attend- 
ing. 


REGISTRATION FEE. Members of any of the three Societies 
meeting jointly will pay $5.00; Students and Student 
Members, $1.00; Non-Members, $7.50; Members’ wives 
and invitation non-member speakers, no charge. 
Members’ INrorMATION Desk. This desk is intended to 
handle all Society business except registration. Mrs. 
Louise B. Stone, Administrative Assistant from the 
Society's office, will again be in charge of this desk. May 
we help you? 


Jops—AVAILABLE AND WantTep. If you are seeking em- 
ployees or employment, please make inquiry at the 
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The joint meeting of the American and Canadian 
Societies at Detroit makes entomological history in North 
America on two counts. 

In Detroit we meet on the ground of the first national 
meeting of entomologists in America. Eighty-four years 
ago, in 1875, the Entomological Club of the AAAS held 
its first meeting here. 

More important than the location of our meeting, how- 
ever, is the historic significance of this first joint meeting 
of the American and Canadian Societies. 

This event recalls the complete unity of interest and 
purpose that existed between American and Canadian 
entomologists in the early days of organized entomological 
research in North America. To these early entomologists 
the international boundary offered no bar in the pursuit 
of their science, and in this respect, ‘America’ meant 
“North America.”’ Indeed, the Association of Economic 
Entomologists was born without the prefix “American.” 


The Plenary Session of a continental conference offers 
an opportunity to catch and examine a significant trend 
in current thought. In seeking such a theme the Program 
Committee has chosen the broad field of biological control 
of the subject most timely and appropriate to the current 
interest of North American entomologists. 

The need to reexamine and extend the potential of 
natural control methods has been brought into sharp 
focus by our increasing awareness of the limitations of 
chemical control. It seems timely therefore to reevaluate, 
in the light of recent advances in knowledge, the subtler 
approaches to insect control through the exploitation 
of natural control agents and methods. 

By a happy coincidence the Memorial Lecture Com- 
mittee has selected a world authority in an important 
aspect of biological control to deliver the second Memorial 


In 1957, the Governing Board, Entomological Society 
of America, established the Memorial Lecture series to 
honor a distinguished founder at the annual meeting of 
the Society. 

The first of these was in 
honor of L. O. Howard. It 
is particularly appropriate 
that at this first joint 
meeting of the American 
and Canadian Societies 
we honor C. V. Riley 
(1843-1893). Prof. Riley 
worked closely with pio- 
neering entomologists of 
both countries, and his 
international stature was 
recognized by his election 
as first President of the 
Association of Economic 
Entomologists at Toronto 
in 1889. 

Riley was the first entomologist of the State of Mis- 
souri and later became Chief of the Division of Entomol- 
ogy in Washington, D. C. 

The Memorial Lecture Committee is to be congratulated 
on their choice of Dr. E. A. Steinhaus to deliver the second 
memorial lecture in honor of C. V. Riley. 

In the modern era of biological sciences, few men have 
contributed more to their profession than Dr. E. A. Stein- 


C. V. 
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And it was born on Canadian soil at Toronto in 1889, as the 
result of the mutual interests and personal friendship of 
the leading entomologists of our two countries, L. ©. 
Howard and James Fletcher. The first president, elected 
at this meeting, was C. V. Riley whom we honor in our 
Memorial Lecture this year. 

From these beginnings, two great national organiza- 
tions for the development of entomology on this conti- 
nent have arisen. This first joint meeting marks the final 
flowering of the beginning made at Detroit in 1875, 
fostered by the enthusiasm of Canadian and American 
entomologists working together. 

We may therefore hope that this meeting at the birth- 
place of North American entomology will quicken again 
the sense of unity between Canadian and American en- 
tomologists which the pioneers in our science so clearly 
recognized. 


Lecture. Dr. Edward A. Steinhaus will introduce the 
theme of the meeting in his address “Insect Pathology: 
Challenge, Achievement and Promise.” 

A broader treatment of the theme will be featured in 
the Plenary symposium on “Biological Alternatives to 
Chemical Control of Insects.”’ Dr. Steinhaus will act as 
moderator for this symposium which will explore the 
frontiers of knowledge on the principals and potentialities 
of biological control agents and methods. 

To extend our subject further and bring to the meeting 
the experience and fresh approach being developed in 
Central Europe, Dr. J. Weiser, Director of the Laboratory 
of Insect Pathology in the Institute of Biology at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, will address a Plenary Session of the 
meetings on the subject, “Insect Pathology and Biological 
Control in Czechoslovakia and Socialist Countries.”’ 


haus. Born in North Dakota in 1914, Dr. Steinhaus re- 
ceived his B.S. from the North Dakota State College 
and his Ph.D. from Ohio State University, specializing in 
microbiology and entomology. He was later appointed 
to the staff of the University of California at Berkeley 
where, in 1945, he organized the present internationally 
recognized Laboratory of Insect Pathology. This was the 
first laboratory of its kind 
in the world and, as its 
director, Dr. Steinhaus 
saw insect pathology as a 
distinct entomological dis- 
cipline with widespread 
applicability in insect con- 
trol. The ensuing years 
proved the validity of his 
vision. The role of insect 
diseases in natural insect 
abundance is being in- 
creasingly studied and 
their successful manipula- 
tion to man’s advantage 
seems near fruition. A 
prolific writer, Dr. Stein- E 
haus contributed 

greatly to our entomological and microbiological period- 
icals and has written two major textbooks for students of 
insect pathology. He is currently editor of the Annual Re- 
view of Entomology and of the Journal of Insect Pathology. 


. A, STEINHAUS 


i 


C. V. RILEY EXHIBIT 


Riley is best known for his pioneering of investigations, 
reporting and organization of official economic entomology 
at a time when economic entomology in the United States 
was in its infancy. His enormous energy and interests were 
particularly successful in directing the work of assistants 
and in promoting public interest in entomology. Far less is 
known of his substantial contributions as teacher and artist. 
The various facets of the professional career of this dis- 
tinguished Founder are highlighted by an exhibit in the 
Founders Room. For this interesting feature we are in- 
debted to Herbert Knutson, who proposed the idea, and 
to P. C. Stone, D. G. Hall, H. H. Ross and G. C. Decker, 
who assisted him in its preparation. 


DR. J. J. WEISER, GUEST SPEAKER 


The Program Committee is proud to announce that 
arrangements have been completed for Dr. Weiser to 
attend our meeting. He will address the Plenary Session, 
Wednesday afternoon, on the subject, “Insect Pathology 
and Biological Control in Czechoslovakia and Socialist 
Countries.” 

Dr. Weiser is Director of the Laboratory of Insect 
Pathology in the Institute of Biology of the Czechoslovakia 
Academy of Sciences in Prague. He is an authority on 
protozoan diseases of insects, especially the Microsporidia, 
and the use of these organisms in insect control. He directs 
a staff of specialists working with protozoa, viruses, fungi, 
nematodes, bacteria and entomophagous insects as agents 
for insect control. The laboratory maintains important 
collections of these agents which are available on loan or 
exchange to other laboratories throughout the world. 

Dr. Weiser’s international status in the field of biological 
control is apparent from the leadership he gave to the 
organization and conduct of the First International Con- 
ference for Insect Pathology and Biological Control at 
Prague in 1958. In this and other activities, Dr. Weiser 
has shown a deep and continuing interest in promoting 
international cooperation in the field of biological con- 
trol. He is a member of the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of Insect Pathology. 

The Program Committee is grateful to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for financial assistance in bringing this dis- 
tinguished European authority to our meeting. 


HOW THE JOINT PROGRAM 
WAS PLANNED 


The program is the outgrowth of coordinated planning 
by the General Program Committee and the Section 
Program Committees. At both levels, there was complete 
integration between the participating societies. 


The duties of the General Program Committee’ were 
shared by the Co-Chairmen representing the Entomological 
Society of Canada and the Entomological Society of 
America. This Committee was responsible for the plenary 
features, for scheduling submitted papers, and for com- 
piling the entire program. At the section level, Co-Chair- 
men representing the participating societies planned the 
section symposia and other special features of the section 
programs. Section Chairmen are listed on page 102. 

Your Co-Chairmen can now report that these arrange- 
ments have worked exceedingly well. With no important 
exception, the section Co-Chairmen have exchanged ideas 
and molded their programs in a splendid spirit of coopera- 
tion. We may confidently expect that this rapport will ex- 
tend to the meeting itself, and beyond it to the professional 
relations of North American entomologists. 


THE PROGRAM FORMAT 


The program format has been arranged to show all con- 
current features in one block across the page. Concurrent 
sessions generally consist of four paper-reading sessions 
and several symposia. Titles and abstracts of concurrent 


papers are listed in four columns across the page. Sym- 
posia in session at the same time are shown by numbers 
in a center column. These numbers refer to the list of 
symposia titles and contributors beginning on page 106. 

The basic time-unit of the program is the 12-minute 
interval allowed for the presentation and discussion of 
submitted papers. Each item of the program is, therefore, 
scheduled he a 12-minute interval or some multiple of 12 
minutes. IT IS ESSENTIAL FOR SPEAKERS AND 
CHAIRMEN TO ADHERE STRICTLY TO THE 
SCHEDULED INTERVALS. 

Section papers and symposia are numbered throughout 
the program. These numbers are listed with the author’s 
name in the Index of Authors. Section papers are numbered 
consecutively, 1-281. Section symposia are also listed con- 
secutively with the prefix “S’”, S-282-S-348. Plenary 
features are not numbered, and are indicated by name in 
the Index of Authors, e.g., “Simmonds, F. J., Plenary 
Symp.” 

To provide a bird’s-eye view of the program as a whole, 
the main features are blocked out by days on page 105 
To assist you further, the meeting rooms are indicated on 
the hotel floor plans, page 149. A map showing the location 
of the hotel in Detroit, and routes into the city, is also 
included, page 148. 


CANADIAN HOSPITALITY 


The following Canadian laboratories in the Detroit 
area will welcome visiting entomologists on their way to 
or from the meeting. 

ENTOMOLOGY RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR BIOLOGICAL 
Contro., Belleville, Ontario. Dr. B. P. Beirne, Director. 
Canadian center for basic research on predation and para- 
sitism, and for the importation of insect parasites and 
predators from abroad. (330 miles from Detroit) 

ENTOMOLOGY LaBoraTory, Vineland, Ontario. G. G. 
Dustan, Officer in Charge. Ecological and chemical control 
studies on insects attacking fruit trees. (225 miles from 
Detroit) 

Pesticipe Researcu Instirute, London, Ontario. 
H. Martin, Director. Canadian center for basic research on 
insect physiology and toxicology. (120 miles from Detroit) 

ENToMoLoGy LaBoraTory, Chatham, Ontario. G. F. 
Manson, Officer in Charge. Ecological and chemical con- 
trol studies on insects attacking vegetables, tobacco and 
corn. (50 miles from Detroit) 

Researcu Stavion, Harrow, Ontario. H. R. Boyce, 
Head, Entomology Section. Ecological and chemical con- 
trol studies on peach and greenhouse insects. (25 miles 
from Detroit) 

Insect Patrnotocy Researcu INstiTuTE, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. J. W. MacB. Cameron, Director. Canadian 
center for basic research on insect viruses, fungi and 
bacteria. (370 miles from Detroit) 


TOUR: UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


8:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thursday, Dec. 3. 


This tour will include visits to the Museum of Zoology, 
Insect Collections, Insect Sound Laboratory and Forest 
Insect Laboratory. A program for wives accompanying 
husbands is also planned. 

While this feature was planned by Section A, General 
Entomology, it is open to all interested members. The 
university has kindly provided transportation from the 
hotel to the campus and return. Reservations for trans- 
portation must be made at the registration desk not later 
than Tuesday evening. Dr. T. H. Hubbell, Director, 
Museum of Zoology, will be in charge. 


LADIES ACTIVITIES 
Please make enquiries when registering. 


Information available at the registration desk. 
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Entomological Notes from the Aloha State 


By D. T. 


Board of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu, Hawaii 


ITH THE AGITATION for statchood, affirmations and 

denials of worthiness and similar comments, there has 
been much soul-searching on the part of the Hawaiian 
electorate and probably some serious doubts of our fitness 
because of our polygenetic population. However we may 
think about it isn’t it really amazing that in less than two 
centuries the Hawaiians have p from savagery to a 
high level of civilization and that the islands now consti- 
tute the fiftieth state? This transformation began with the 
arrival of Caucasians such as explorers, seamen, merchants 
and missionaries but would probably never have happened 
if the migration had not been to establish permanent settle- 
ments with a subsequent mixture of races and scrambling 
of genes. These thoughts have run through the writer’s 
mind in an attempt to trace the history of entomology in 
Hawaii. It is believed that the initial studies of our insects 
were culturally motivated. Capt. Cook, in his two expedi- 
tions to the Pacific, is known to have had a naturalist in 
the ship’s company. As a matter of fact, the oldest known 
insect specimen from Hawaii was collected on Kauai while 
Cook’s ship lay at anchor off the mouth of the Waimea 
River and this specimen eventually got into the Banksian 
Collection in the British Museum. Also, for ten years in the 
eighties (1880-1889) Canon Thomas Blackburn, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, served the Church in 
Honolulu and employed his leisure moments in collecting 
insects in the forests behind Honolulu and at other places 
in the islands. These insects were for the most part sent to 
London for study and awakened the interest of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Soceity of London and the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Later this led 
to the organization of a project for the study of the fauna 
of the Hawaiian Islands co-sponsored by these institutions 
and the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum at Honolulu. 
Dr. R. C. L. Perkins, an Oxford graduate, was sent to the 
islands to conduct this survey and spent twenty years on 
the project which resulted in the publication in 1913 of the 
Fauna Hawaiiensis. At that time the British Empire was 
very extensive and the statement was current that “the 
sun never sets on the British flag.” It was equally true 
that it never set on British naturalists who were constantly 
busy promoting the national cultural aims. Some of these 
workers personally known to the writer are T. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher, Lepidopterist at the Pusa (Bihar) Hill Station in 


India, A. E. Wileman, another Lepidopterist, who was for 
many years British Consul in Formosa (Taiwan) and 
Henry Tryon, Government Entomologist, Queensland, 
Australia. But to get back to the history of entomology in 
Hawaii. While the initial motivation for the study of the 
fauna was cultural, there later came a time when it was 
more utilitarian. With the development of agriculture in 
the form of sugar cane, coffee and pineapple cultivation as 
well as the importation of plant materials, the occurrence 
of insect and disease outbreaks was a foregone conclusion. 
The first came in 1902 with the appearance of a strange 
leafhopper, which increased so whe. ay that its effect was 
almost devastating to the sugar cane fields. At that time 
in addition to Dr. Perkins there were other entomologists 
in the islands, notably Albert Koebele,' Jacob Kotinsky 
and D. L. Van Dine. To meet the leafhopper situation it 
was decided by the Sugar Planters’ Association that they 
required an experiment station under their own direction 
with a full staff. This was hastily assembled to study the 
problem and was named the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association Experiment Station. The engagement of O. H. 
Swezey, a student of the ee at the University of 
Ohio, George W. Kirkaldy, another student of Hemipetra, 
and Fred Terry, a preparator at the British Museum of 
Natural History and a student of Diptera, soon followed. 
These men along with Kotinsky and Van Dine and a few 
other interested persons were the founders of the Hawaiian 
Entomological Society in 1904. This society holds monthly 
meetings which have been mostly at the H.S.P.A. Experi- 
ment Station because of its central location. The Society 
has held over 640 meetings to date and has published 16 
volumes of its proceedings. Membership has included all 
the working entomologists in the islands and has at times 
numbered more than one hundred. Its members include the 
entomologists at the Pineapple Experiment Station, the 
University of Hawaii, the Bishop Museum and a number 
of nonprofessionals. The main interests over the years 
have been Pacific exploration, biological control, ecology, 
virology and the classification and description of all the 
principal orders of insects. 


1 Koebele was charmingly discussed by R. L. Doutt in the paper 
Vice, Virtue and Vedalia, December 1958 Butietin or THE Ento- 
MOLOGICAL Society or AMERICA. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


CONSTITUTION 


Your attention is called to Item 8 of the minutes of the 
Final Business Meeting (Salt Lake City meetings) on 
pages 17 and 18 of the March 1959 Bu..etin. The action 
reported there on a proposed amendment of Article XII 
of the Constitution meets the requirements of the first 
sentence of Section 1 of Article XII of the present con- 
stitution. The special committee required by the second 
sentence of that Section was appointed as reported in 
the cited minutes. This committee has prepared its recom- 
mendations and these will be reported at the annual 
meeting in Detroit. Please reread the present Article XII 
of the Constitution, and the proposed amendment in 
the BuLLETIN as cited above and be prepared to act on 
the committee’s report at the Detroit meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


The By-Laws of the Society, as distinct from the Con- 
stitution, have the following provision. 


ARTICLE X 


Amendments to By-Laws 


Section 1. Changes in these By-Laws may be made by a 
two-thirds vote of any meeting or by a two-thirds 
majority of all votes cast in a mail ballot: Provided, 
that notice in writing of the proposed amendment 
shall have been sent to every active member at least 
one month before the date of the meeting at which it is 
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to be considered, or the last date for the receipt of the 
ballots in case of mail vote. 


The purpose of bringing this to your attention is to furnish 
all active members, as required in Article X, notice of 
two proposed amendments. No deletions are involved. 
The 4 pe amendments are given below in italics as 


added material to the present quoted Article and Sec- 
tions. 

ARTICLE V 

Publications 


Section 2. Editorial Boards. (Sentence two.) Each Edi- 
torial Board shall recommend to the Governing Board 
policies affecting the publication for which it is re- 
sponsible, and shall select the Editor for the publication 
involved, who shall serve for a term of five years unless 
otherwise specified. (Three words added) 

Section 7. Entoma (Sentence one.) Entoma is a directory 
of manufacturers of insecticides, fungicides, spray equip- 
ment, and other items of interest in connection with 
pest control. The Editor of Entoma shall serve for four 
years. (New sentence inserted) 

The amendments noted above were proposed by the 

Entoma Editorial Board and were approved by a mail 

vote of the Governing Board. In accordance with Article 

X quoted above the amendments are hereby sent to all 

active members and will be considered at the Detroit 

meeting. 


The reason for the proposed change of the Entoma 
Kditor’s term from five to four years is as follows. Entoma 
is issued biennially and on the odd years. Dr. E. H. 
Fisher has agreed to accept another term as Editor be- 
ginning in 1960. By adopting the amendments, the Editor’s 
new term and that of each succeeding Editor will begin 
a full year in advance of an edition of Entoma and will 
end with the completion of an edition. Each four year 
term will span two editions. 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S DESK 


Reviewinc Manvuscripts.—All manuscripts to be 
published in the ANNALS, the JouRNAL, or the Misce.ia- 
NEOUS PUBLICATIONS must meet certain standards of style 
and context if we are to maintain the high professional 
qualities of our journals. This requirement can best be 
enforced by the referee system by which each manuscript 
is submitted for critical review to one or two authorities 
in the particular field concerned. (Such a system has been 
brought to a high degree of perfection by the American 
Chemical Society and has resulted in their publigations 
having encrmous prestige and distinction.) 


The above paragraph was taken from the Report of the 
Editorial Policy and Procedures Commitlee (adopted by the 
Governing Board; see Ent. Soc. AMerica 4(1):24- 
25. 1958) recommending that the referee system of manu- 
script approval be instituted by our Society for the ac- 
complishment of suitably critical reviews of all manu- 
scripts submitted for publication. 


Previously, most manuscripts submitted for publication 
in the JourNAL or Economic Entomo.ocy had been sent 
for review when appropriate reviewers were known and 
available. A comparatively brief report on how contribu- 
tors reacted to the adoption of this procedure, together 
with some points in dealing with it, would seem to be of 
sufficient interest to be included here. 

Right or wrong, it has been our policy to withhold the 
names of reviewers when the comments are transmitted to 
the contributors but the reviewers understand that their 
names will be revealed to the contributors if requested. In 
only a few instances (usually when policy or style was in- 
volved) have contributors been required to adopt any 
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changes without agreeing that their manuscripts were 
improved thereby. 

Obviously some reviewers, although trying to make 
helpful comments, do not have time at the moment to 
ran a a really careful review. This fact sometimes results 
in a misunderstanding of what the author means to say and 
may bring comments of no help to the author, leaving the 
impression that the reviewer doesn’t know enough Tout 
the subject matter to give a competent review. The re- 
viewer's primary responsibility is to determine the ac- 
ceptability of the manuscript he publication by assessing 
its scientific merits. His secondary responsibility is to 
recommend, when necessary, constructive ways of improv- 
ing the presentation. Space is not available here for dis- 
cussing hints for writing an effective review, the importance 
of which is not easily overemphasized. 

It is regretted that too much delay in obtaining reviews 
is sometimes unavoidable because the reviewer’s schedule 
was unexpectedly changed or for some unexplained reason. 
For the most part a very good record has been established 
in this regard. 

Rarely have the comments of reviewers been received 
with displeasure (either expressed or implied) by con- 
tributors who consider their work infallible or their words 
sacred. Most authors greatly appreciate the helpful com- 
ments received and many wish this fact made known to the 
respective reviewers. One contributor even sent a letter of 
appreciation for transmittal to the reviewer. A few com- 
ments, representative of the many favorable ones received, 
are quoted below: 

“Once again I should like to extend our thanks to the 
reviewers for their very thorough and helpful criticisms.” 


“Your reviewers’ suggestions are certainly pertinent. 
The JouRNAL is to be congratulated on having the services 
of reviewers so evidently well qualified.” 


“Tt is most encouraging to have a constructive criticism 
such as the one made by the reviewer to whom you sent 
my manuscript on. ...In accordance with his suggestions 
we have rewritten the first paragraph.” 


“I am grateful for your reviewer’s comments. It has 
been my previous experience in writing scientific articles 
that, however tay a paper was prepared and edited, 
some glaring fault or omission remained to be discovered 
by editors or reviewers. The present paper is apparently 
no exception.” 

“Although I wasn’t pleased with the prospect of revising 
this paper, nevertheless I am glad to see the review system 

ut into effect for Journal articles. No matter how care- 
ully one prepares a paper and no matter how many times a 
paper is reviewed and revised, additional reviews will dis- 
close points that should be clarified. An author can never 
be a good judge of whether the paper he has written can be 
understood by other people. Too often, reviewers on the 
local level do little more than check for errors in spelling 
and grammar and give little thought to whether the data 
and conclusions are valid. This review system may result 
in some ruffled feelings but I’m sure that it will improve 
the quality of papers printed in the JouRNAL.” 

A few members have unselfishly volunteered to review 
papers dealing with their special fields of interest. Many 
more such volunteers would be welcomed as they are 
needed to relieve some of our presently overworked re- 
viewers who are such unsung heroes in obtaining gradual 
improvement in the content of the Society’s publications. 
We are indebted to many of them for much more than a 
hearty vote of thanks! 

Repactory Services.—In the A. J. B. S. Bulletin for 
April, 1959 the appointment of Mr. Francis C. Harwood 
as Director of Publications for the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences was announced. Among the duties as- 
signed to Mr. Harwood was one of exploring the possibility 
of having AIBS furnish what he calls redactory services 
to a number of its member societies in issuing their jour- 
nals. These services involve routine editing after the sub- 
ject editor has completed his editing of the manuscripts, 
and the handling of all proof with the printer. 


During August our Society was approached on this 
matter and a prelimi experiment is now underway in 
having AIBS furnish this service for the JouRNAL oF 
Economic Entromo.iocy. All business services on the 
JourNAL will continue to be handled in the office of the 
Executive Secretary of the Entomological Society of 
America. If the eure progresses favorably it seems 
probable that AIBS will assume full responsibility for 
redactory services on the JouRNAL inning with volume 
53. The Journat is the first and only publication now in- 
volved in this experiment which we hope will be successful 
and eventually contribute much toward facilitating the 
editorial work on the journals of many of the member 
societies of AIBS. We trust that we may receive the pa- 
tient cooperation of all concerned in this new venture. 

CHANGES IN ComMON Names oF Insecticipes.—In the 
October issue of the JournaL or Economic ENTOMOLOGY 
(Vol. 52, No. 5) there will appear “Changes in Common 
Names of Insecticides’ consisting of one deletion and 
three additions to the list as compiled by the Committee 
on Insecticide a of the Entomological Society 
of America and published in the April issue of the JourNaL 
(52(2):361-362, 1959). Authors are reminded that it is 
mandatory for them to use the adopted common names 
of insecticides in all manuscripts published by the Society. 
Reprints of “Common Names of Insecticides” and of 
“C in Common Names of Insecticides’ are avail- 
able free upon request to the Executive Secretary. 


MEMBERS IN THE NEWS 


Recinatp H. Painter, Department of Entomology, 
Kansas State wero 4 has been awarded a grant from 
the Bache Fund of the National Academy of Sciences. He 
is spending six weeks in Mexico collecting Bombyliid flies. 
Dr. Painter is a leading authority on the Bombyliidae. 

F. H. Burtt, retired August 15, 1959 from his position 
as insect morphologist on the staff in the Department of 
Entomology at Cornell University. He and Mrs. Butt will 
spend their time between their home on Lopez Island in 

uget Sound and a cabin on the Anza Desert in California. 

Cuaries L. Hovey was pictured on cover IV of the 
May 4, 1959 issue of Croplife. 

Frank Irons. icultural engineer with the USDA in 
Toledo with J. D. Wilson of Ohio, have reported good re- 
sults with an air blast sprayer. 

Max Carasso’s article “The Termites’ Place in Na- 
ture,” in the January, 1959 issue of Nature is a most in- 
teresting account and it is commended to your attention. 

es Service Awards were presented this summer by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to four members 
with citations as follows: 

Mary J. EpManps—For exceptional proficiency and 
effectiveness in the editorial review and improvement of 
technical scientific manuscripts and in instructing and 
educating authors in the more effective preparation of 
such papers. 

James K. Hottoway—For meritorious service to agri- 
culture through research that led to the successful control 
of the Klamath weed by biological methods. 


Harry L. Parxer—For significant contributions to our 
knowledge of the natural enemies of introduced pests of 
American agriculture, and for the promotion of interna- 
tional good will through scientific endeavor. 

Erma 8S. VANDERZANT—For outstanding service to 
entomology through basic research on the nutritional 
requirements of cotton insects which has opened the way 
for exploring new approaches to their control and has led 
to methods for rearing the boll weevil and pink bollworm 
in the thus facilitating year-round controlled 
laboratory and field investigations. 

W. A. Gersporrr was presented a Length of Service 
Award for 40 years of service. 


Epwin R. Wiuuis and Louts M. Roru formerly with 
the PioneeringjResearch Division, Quartermaster Research 
and Engineering Center at Natick, Massachusetts, left 
there as of June 30, 1959 to begin, on July 1, 1959, an 
entomological laboratory in the new Central Research 
Laboratories of the United Fruit Company at Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

A. Epison Bapertscuer, McCormick & Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has started a consulting service. He 

had a great deal of experience in compounding insecti- 
cides and in writing labels. 

Francis A. Gunter of the University of California at 
Riverside received the 1959 Harvey W. Wiley Award of 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. Con- 
gratulations. 


Vv. P. ENTOMOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


President Walter 8S. Newman, of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, announced the formation of three new Depart- 
ments from the Biology Department as of July 1, 1959. 
These new Departments are Animal Science, Forestry and 
Wildlife Conservation and, most important to members of 
this Society, the Entomology Department. Dr. James 
McD. Grayson was pote head of the latter Depart- 
ment. This setting up of new Departments is indicative of 
healthy growth of the biological sciences at V. P. I. Con- 
gratulations are extended to Dr. Grayson. 


SOCIETY REPRESENTATIVE 


Representatives of the Society to various organizations 
were listed on page 44 of the March 1959 BuLLeTIn with 
an additional listing on page 82 of the June 1959 BuLLETIN. 


The following appointment has been made by President 
Oman. 


Representative to the National Research Council, Division 
of Biology and Agriculture 


W. H. Anperson, Washington, D. C 


The term of A. B. Gurney, previous Representative to 
the above organization, expired as of June 30, 1959. F. L. 
Campbell, Executive Secretary of the Division of Biolo; 
and Agriculture, expressed complete satisfaction with the 


service of Dr. Gurney and wit 


the appointment of Dr. 
Anderson. 


SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH 


The Association of Cotton States Entomologists was 
organized in Atlanta, Georgia in December 1908. This 
group became the Cotton States Branch of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists at the December 
29, 1925 to January 1, 1926 meeting of the latter or- 
ganization in Kansas City, Missouri. In accord with ac- 
tion taken at the February 2-4, 1959 meeting of the 
Branch in Memphis, Tennessee the membership was 
polled by mail ot and as a result of that vote the name 
was c to the Southeastern Branch of the Entomo- 
logical Society of America. So, after 50 years, the name 
Cotton States passes into the record. 


Preparations are underway for the next meeting of the 
Branch and the first under the new name. This will be 
held January 25-27, 1960 at the DeSoto Hotel in Savannah, 
Georgia. State members of the pr committee will 
soon issue a formal call for papers. Titles and abstracts of 
not more than 50 words should be mailed to R. J. Kowal, 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, Box 2570, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
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ELI LILLY AND COMPANY DEDICATES NEW 
RESEARCH CENTER FOR AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCES AND VETERINARY MEDICINE AT 
GREENFIELD, INDIANA 


On June 16, 1959 Eli Lilly and Company dedicated a 
new Research Center for agricultural sciences in veterinary 
medicine at Greenfield, Indiana. “Seve than five hundred 
representatives of science, government and industry from 
24 states, Canada and Y ugoslavia attended the dedication. 

These facilities include, in addition to the Administra- 
tion Building and a new power house, a plant science 
building, veterinary science Pui ilding, a veterinary isolation 
barn, and an auxiliary laboratory and greenhouse. In 
addition, there is a complete experimental feed mill to 
provide uniform standard feeds for the experimental 
animals, a chicken broiler house with a capacity of 10,000 
chickens, and seven barns, the largest of which is 726 feet 
ong. 

These new facilities are designed to enable the Lilly 
Company, which has long been established in the phar- 
maceutical field, to yactnme its many products into the field 
of plant and animal care and nutrition. 


The entomological research is in o> of Dr. Edward 
Campeau, a long time member of Entomological 
Society of America. 


Speakers for the occasion included Dr. Thomas P. 
Carney, Vice-President, Research, Development and Con- 
trol, Eli Lilly and Company; Dr. Earl L. Butts, wna # 
School of iculture at Purdue University; Dr. Byro 
Shaw, Administrator, Research Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture; Gene F. Downing, Director, 
a Bowley Div., Eli Lilly and Company; Mr. 

President, Eli Lilly and Company; 

De. I Don Special Economic Assistant for 
President Eisenhower. 

Lee C. Truman, E.S.A. Delegate 


U.S.D.A. CENTENNIAL 


The United States Department of Agriculture will be 
100 years old in 1962. A Centennial Sta Group has been 
appointed and plans for the “birthday” celebration are 
under study. The Agricultural Research Service member 
of this Centennial Staff Group is Eatenchates aw of 
America Governing Board membe my By Sherman. 
Mr. Sherman will act as Chshieen of the Agricultural 
Research Service Committee on the Centennial. 
committee will assist the staff group in developing - 
tion within the agency and the Department and will 
assist in suggesting and supplementing proposals for the 
—— of the Agricultural Research Service in the 

ennial activities. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Two of our well-known members received honorary 
doctorates last spring. We are pleased to print the cita- 
tions which were read in conferring D. Sc. on 
these two outstanding entomologists. Congratulations and 
best wishes are herewith extended. 


Miriam Avucusta Pater, beloved teacher, distinguished 
scientist, outstandi graduate of the University of 
Kansas and Colorado State University; responded to 
the ever-growing need for advanced scientific informa- 
tion vital to entomological science; distinguished as a 
vital teacher; scholar, true naturalist, and 
world’s foremost authority on Aphidae; developed 
modern freshness and useful techniques into this neg- 
lected field, adapting it to the needs and demands of the 
pat and future; contributed essential scientific in- 
ormation vital to identification of 450 species of aphids 
a destructive group of insects; brought intelligent and 
constructive forces to bear upon serious economic 
lems of the forester, floriculturist, horticulturist, and 


farmer; wrote a book regarded by entomologists as the 
“Aphid Bible,” Aphids of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
published as Memoir 5 of the Thomas Say Foundation 
im 1952; contributed through unremitting labor and 
unfailing generosity 4 time and knowledge for the 
advancement of research 

Read by President William E. Moi at the Commence- 

ment Exercises, Colorado State University, June 5, 1959. 

Cuartes Paut ALEXANDER, in 1922 you came to this 
university from Cornell and curator posts in the West to 
assume the entomological mantle of the renowned 
‘ernalds, father and son. For nearly thirt you 
were the department head, for seven years t the Seho School of 
Science dean. Your technical instruction, inspiring 
example, and friendly faith are gratefully and Soclagts 
remembered by a host of Massachusetts alumni. Your 
indefatigable explorations in the world of the a 
and ubiquitous crane fly have led to a highl nt 
and lasting contribution to scientific a 
I, therefore, by authority of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Massachusetts, confer upon you the 
degree of Doctor of Science, honoris causa, together with 
all of the rights, honors and pri which appertain 
to the degree here or elsewhere. In token of this, I pre- 
sent you with this diploma and invest you with the ap- 
propriate hood. 

Read by President J. Paul Mather at the 89th Commence- 

ment Exercises, University of Massachusetts, June 7, 1959. 


NECROLOGY 


Back, Ernest A. 78. Retired economic entomol 
Charter Member of the former Entomological Society 
of America, Fellow in 1938. Life Siscshee of the former 
Entomological Society of America and the former 
American Association of Economic Entomologists. At 
his home in Chaplin, Connecticut, May 21, 1959. 

Baker, Antuur C. 74. Retired USDA Fruit Fly specialist. 
Forty-seven-year member, Fellow in the former Ento- 
mological Society of America. At his home in Mexico 
City, September 11, 1959. 

CostitLa, D. Manvet 76. Distinguished Spanish 
entomologist. In Madrid, January 29, 1959. 


Fouey, Francis B. 52. U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
economic entomologist of Whittier, California. In a fall 
while mountain climbing in Nevada, May 2, 1959. 

Gisson, Artuur. 83. Retired Dominion of Canada ento- 
mologist and Head Entomologist. President of the former 
Entomological Society of America, 1922, and of the 
former American Association of Economic Entomolo- 
gists, 1926. Charter Member, Entomological Society of 

erica, Fellow 1917, Emeritus Member. In Brockville, 
Ontario, April 16, 1959. 

Jewett, Howarp H. 74. Economic entomologist. Forty- 
four year member. At his home in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, April 2, 1959. 

Nicke.s, C. B. 61. Retired USDA economic entomologist. 
Forty-year member and Emeritus member. At his home 
in Westminster, South Carolina, December 19, 1958. 

Pavers, Henry R. 70. Retired U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture economic entomologist. In St. Elizabeth 
Hospital at West Lafayette, Indiana, May 20, 1959. 

Snow, Wiis E. 40. Medical entomologist. In London, 
England. He had been on a Fullbright Scholarship to 
East Africa. June 12, 1959. 

TATTERSFIELD, FRepveRIcK. 78. Retired Head, De ment 
of Insecticides and Rothams' Experi- 
ment Station, Harpenden Herts., England. May 1, 1959. 

Zetex, James. 72. Retired termite specialist and naturalist 
of Barro Colorado Island. Snetee Member, 53-year 
member. Fellow, 1939, in the former Entomological 
Society of America. In a hospital in Panama, June 1, 
1959. 
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C. C. ALEXANDER MEMORIAL 


Dr. G. R. Ferguson, President of Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals, has announced the establishment of the C. C. 
Alexander Memorial Scholarship Fund at Purdue Uni- 
versity 

Mr. Alexander, who died in an airplane accident on 
May 12, 1959, was Research Manager of Geigy icul- 
mology partment, of 1938. e scholarship, 
initiated at the suggestion of many of Mr. Menatate 
friends both within and outside the chemical industry, will 
be the first perpetual fund of its kind at Purdue which will 
give ference to entomology students. Contributions 
may made directly to the C. C. Alexander Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, Purdue Alumni Scholarship Founda- 
tion, Lafayette, Indiana. Dr. Ferguson said that Geigy 
has made a major contribution to the fund in recognition 
of Mr. Alexander’s years of service to the oe and 
for his contributions to the field of agriculture as well as to 
mark their high esteem for him as an individual. 


ENTOMOLOGY AT WISCONSIN 


Effective July 1, 1959, Dr. Robert J. Dicke was ap- 
pointed chairman, Department of | University 
of Wisconsin. Professor Dicke received his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1943. After serving 
three years in the U. 8. Navy, he was appointed as Assist- 
ant Professor in the Department of Entomol in 1946, 
and has been on the staff since that time. Dr. Dicke has 
— basic courses in taxonomy, morphology and 
medical entomology, and has been in —_ of research 
on insects affecting man and domestic ani , and stored 
food products. 


R. E. SNODGRASS HONORED 


At brief ceremonies held on June 19, 1959, the Smith- 
sonian Institution paid tribute to one of the Government’s 
outstanding scientists, Dr. Robert Evans Snodgrass. Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian, pre- 
sented him the first copy of a k, Studies in Invertebrate 
Morphology which the Institution has just published in his 
honor on the occasion of his 84th birthday, July 5, 1959. 

Dr. Snodgrass is universally acknowledged to be among 
the foremost insect anatomists and morphologists of our 
time, and his scholarly and painstaking work in his field 
has won him the admiration and respect of his colleagues 
throughout the world. 


Eighteen of these have contributed chapters 
to the 422- volume. ides the United States, they 
represent ium, France, -—~y Denmark, Italy, 
Java, Pakistan, and Uruguay. For the most part the 
chapters are technical contributions. A biographical sketch 
and bibliography of Dr. Snodgrass are furnished by Dr. 
Ernestine B. urman, medical entomologist of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 


Dr. Snodgrass, a native of St. Louis, served more than 
30 years as entomologist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, retiring at the age of 70 in 1945. In 1953 he 
was named honorary collaborator of the Smithsonian 
Institution, where, at 84, he is still actively engaged in 
further research and writing. His publications—virtually 
all of them illustrated by his own meticulous drawings— 
cover a of 62 years. Since his retirement he has com- 

leted 15 publications. Some of his more important works 
ve been: A Textbook of Arthropod Anatomy; Anatomy of 
the Honey Bee; Insects, Their Ways and Means of Living; 
Principles of Insect Morphology; Insect Metamorphosis; 
and Crustacean Metamorphoses. 
Dr. Snodgrass is an Honorary Member of the Ento- 
ical Society of America. Our officers and members 
join in conaisieaiing him upon the honor bestowed and 
upon his 84th birthday. 


P. D. SANDERS RECEIVES AWARD 


The American Feed Manufacturers Association pre- 
sented their first “Animal Agriculture Award for Editors” 
to Dr. P. D. Sanders. P. D. is an escaped entomologist 
who has been Editor of the Southern Planter for some 25 
years. The award was in recognition of the best editorial 
program in the nation on the profitable production of 
meat, milk and eggs. 

Dr. Sanders, —_ receipt of the award, responded with 
approriate re 8. 

The congratulations of the Entomological Society of 
America are extended to 35-year member Sanders for this 
deserved recognition. 


D. H. HILL LIBRARY 


The D. H. Hill Library at North Carolina State College 
has acquired a 6,200-volume collection of entomological 
books. Many of the volumes are rare, very rare, and scarce. 
The collection weighed 514 tons together with the packing. 
It was originally owned by Dr. Friedrich F. Tippmann, a 
Viennese engineer and amateur entomologist for most of 
his life. We feel this is a magnificent acquisition for North 
Carolina State College and know that we will be able to 
make good use of it, and we want our friends from other 
institutions to know about it so that they also can make 
use of the collection either by visiting it here or through 
interlibrary loans. The vast majority of the items were not 
previously in the North Carolina State College Library, 
and a considerable number of the items are almost un- 
procurable today. 


C. F. Smiru 


NEW ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN PERU 


The writer had the pleasure of meeting with Dr. de la 
Torre, Secretary of the new Entomological Society in Peru, 
on May 25, 1959 in Lima. He presented me with a copy 
(Vol. 1, No. 1) of the new publication the Bulletin of the 
Agricultural Entomology Society of Peru (Boletin da la 
Sociedad E ica Agricola del Peru). The Bulletin 
covers administrative, social and cultural activities of the 
Society members and will include invitational papers, 
reviews of books, summaries of articles of other publica- 
tions (revistas), and other material judged to be of great 
interest to the members. 

The Society was founded June 30, 1956. Technical 
papers are published in the Revista Peruana de Ento- 
mologia icola, which is scheduled to appear semi- 
annually. (Volume 1, No. 1 appeared in June 1958; at 
that time it was planned for it to appear once each year.) 

Both the Revista and the Bolelin appear semi-annually 
on paper of excellent quality, clear print, and in general 
in the style of the JourNaL or Economic Entomowey, 
the Revista co nding to our JouRNAL, and the Boletin 
to our Butietin. Dr. de la Torre took pride in telling about 
their publication and annual meetings, and that they had 
followed closely the organization of the Entomological So- 
ciety of America’s JournNAL and BuLuetin. 

Considerable emphasis is given in Peru to various types 
of biological control. The seal of the society includes a 
branch of cotton, a stalk of corn, and a coccinellid (Eriopis 
conneza (Germ.)). This respect for biological control 
probably dates from around 1909 when the U. S. ento- 
mologist Charles H. T. Townsend went to Peru to aid in 
controlling a cotton scale (Pinnaspis minor Mask.) and 
solved the “catastrophic” problem with biological control. 
United States medical and veterinary entomologists should 
be warned that in most South American countries, their 
field is not a ene in agricultural entomology. In- 
sects affecting livestock are largely the province of veter- 
inary medicine. 

The Boletin urges those of the society members aspiring 
to publish in these Peruvian publications to consult the 
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latest. copies of ea of the Entomological Society 
of America and the Peruvian counterpart, the Revista, for 
correct scientific names of insects and insecticides. However, 
our insecticide names must be translated into Spanish 
before submittal to the editors. 


The Entomological Society of America wishes the new 


Society in Peru much success and suggests that members 
wishing to subscribe to the new journal will be rewarded 
with many useful and interesting scientific papers. 

A. W. LinpquistT 

Entomology Research Division 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


INFESTATION ConTroL.—A Service To AGRICULTURE 
AND Foop Storace. 32 pp. + 12 plates of photographs. 
Published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1958. 
May be purchased from York House, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, w.c. 2 or through any bookseller. Price 4s. (by 
mail 4s. 5d.). 


This attractive and well-illustrated booklet describes 
fumigation and other modern methods of dealing with 
stored products insects, new methods for controlling other 

ts—and gives the history of pest control during the 
ast 45 years. 

A Review or THE CRABHOLE Mosquitoes or THE GENUS 
Dernocerttes (Diprera, Curicipar). By John N. 
Belkin and Charles L. Hogue, University of California 
Publications in Entomology 14:411-458, 41 figures, 
April 22, 1959. 

GRASSHOPPERS OF THE Mexicanus Group, GENUS 
MELANopLus (OrtTHopTEeRA: AcripIDAE). By Ashley B. 
Gurney and A. R. Brooks. No. 3416.—From the Pro- 
ceedings of the United States National Museum, Vol. 
110, pp. 1-93, 18 figs., 5 pls. Issued July 9, 1959. Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C 

‘TABANIDAE ~~ Philippine Zoologic -al Expedition 
1946-1947. By Cornelius B. Philip. Fieldiana: dene. 
Volume 33, Resaler- 6. Publish by Chicago Natural 
History Museum, April 30, 1959. 


1959 Ame Tomato YEARBOOK. John W. Carncross, 
Editor; C. Stedman Macfarland, Jr., Publisher, 8 E Im 
Street, Westfield, N. J., 40 pp., price "$2.00. The book is 
profusely illustrated with up-to-date charts, graphs, and 
pictures, giving a complete resume of the tomato in- 
dustry. A complete volume, 1951-1959, is available at 
$12.00. 


BrstioGRAPHY OF ENTOMOLOGY IN TarwaNn (1684-1957) 
by Shui-chen Chiu, Entomologist of Taiwan Agricultural 
Research Institute. xii + 246 pages. 18 x 26 cm. paper 
covers. December, 1958. U. 8. $2.00 each copy, post free. 
Contents are as follows: Taiwan Entomology in Gen- 
eral e Destructive Insects and Their Control e Med- 
ical Entomol e Insecticides e Beneficial Insects 
and Their Utilization e Insect Taxonomy e (Writ- 
ten in 7 
Orders should be addressed to the Curator, Miss Shui- 

chen Chiu, Insect Collections, Taiwan A icultural Re- 

search Institute, Sec. 4, Roosevelt Road, Taipei, Taiwan 

(Formosa), China. 


Anes Potato YEARBOOK. The 1959 edition contains 

pages of information vital to the potato grower, 

shipper, jobber, agricultural teacher, research specialist, 

and others connected with potatoes in 

from the American Potato Yearbook, x 540, 

Westfield, N. J. $2.00. A complete D4 "1950-1959, is 
available at $12.00. 


Hanpsook or Toxicotoay Volume IV: Tranquilizers. 
Analysis and Compilation by Maxwell Gordon and 
R. F. J. McCandless with the technical assistance of 
8S. W. Lipsman. Edited by Rudolph M. Grebe. Prepare 
under the direction of the Committee on the Handbook 
of Biological Data, Division of Biology and Agriculture, 
The National Academy of Sciences, The Naticnal 
Research Council. 120 pp. April 15, 1959. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price: $4.00. 


Hanpsoox or Toxicotocy Volume V: Fungicides. Anal 
sis and Compilation by Everett F. Davis, Barbara L. 
Tuma, and Lucy C. Lee. Edited by Dorothy 8S. Dittmer. 
Prepared under the direction of the Committee on the 
Handbook of Biological Data, Division of Biology and 
Agriculture, The National Academy of Sciences, The 
National Research Council. 242 pp. April 15, 1959. W. 
B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price: $5.50. 


AcaroLocia—A new journal devoted to the Acarina is 
now in volume I. Published by Marc André, 8 bis Avenue 
Thiers, LaVarenne (Seine), France, it is to appear 
quarte rly at a foreign subscription price of 4,200 Sones. 
Manuscripts are acceptable in any of the lang 
adopted by the international congress. Fascicles 1 an 2 
have appeared and contain 13 and 7 papers, respectively. 


Genera Cata.oa or THE Homoptera. By Z. P. Metcalf. 
Fascicle IV, Superfamily Fulgoridae was published by 
North Carolina State College. Catalogs of other super- 
families are planned. Information available from C. F. 
Smith, Box 5215, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Cynipip GALLS oF THE Eastern Untrep STraTes, AN 
AID TO = IDENTIFICATION. By Lewis H. Weld. 160 


pages, 


ures, ond covers. Published the 
thor 1959. y 


or sale the Entomological Society of 
Washi ton, Division of insects, U. 8. National Mu- 
seum, Washington 25, D. C., or by the author at 6613 
N. Washington Boulevard, Arlington 13, Virginia. $2.00 
postpaid. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THe Yomwe or Insects, by Paul Pesson. Translated by 
. Freeman. McGraw-Hill Book Com ny, Inc., 
New York, 1959, 8% x 11 inches, 204 pp. illus. $15.00. 


In many ways this is an unusually handsome and in- 
formative book, written by an entomologist of the Institut 
National Agronomique i in Paris. Although the illustrations 
are not coordinated with the text as well as might be ex- 

ted make up an important part of the book. 

ause of their abundance and excellence they should 
serve to attract the attention and hold the interest of 
many readers previously having only slight, if any, in- 
terest in insects. There are 96 plates (16 in full color) 
which include more than 200 outbeeediuiary photographs, 
52 of which are in color and some of which are penne me 0 
such as the one illustrating protective coloration and color 
change in the same species of grasshopper against six 
different backgrounds, or the one illustrating a vespid 
wasp drinking from a drop of water. 


This book is not only a “picture book” but on the whole, 
an informative, technically accurate text providing much 
material about the nature of insects, their history and 
evolution, their variations adaptations, respiration, and 
many other facts about the way insects live and repro- 
duce. Predatory and parasitic species are discussed as well 
as such technical subjects as mechanisms for water con- 
servation, embryology and development, sense organs 
and behavior. A brief summary of the classification of 
insects is included and a final chapter on insects and man. 


The World of Insects provides an excellent introduction 
to some of nature’s most unusual creatures, the insects. It 
offers absorbing and informative reading to those who 
wish a general review of the subject, ther with many 
fascinating photographs of insects in all stages of their 
development. 


F. W. Poos 
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